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Cota-Robles 


Appointed 


as New Vice Chancellor 


By JAMES FOX 


Dr. Eugene Cota-Robles, 
microbiologist as well as nationally 
known consultant in minority 
education, has been named Vice- 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 
Director of the Affirmative Action 
Program and _ professor in 
microbiology. _ 

Dr. Cota-Robles, whose ap- 
pointment is to be effective July 1, 
will be the highest. ranking 
Chicano on campus. 

Cota-Robles is currently head of 
the Department of Microbiology at 
Penn State University. In addition 
to directing the controversial 
Affirmative Action program and 
the Office of Academic Affairs, he 
will be in charge of Services to 
Academic Staff, Instructional 
Services, the Graduate Division 
and the library. 

Dr. Cota-Robles, who received 
his PhD. from U.C. Davis, was 
formerly an Assistant Dean at UC 
Riverside fot the College of Letters 
and Sciences in 1968 and, a year 
later, Special Assistant to the 
Chancellor for special academic 
programs. At Riverside he was 


also a member and later the 


Signatures are being gathered 
this week and next to place the 
annexation vote initiative on the 
City ballot. When passed, the new 
law will require majority approval 
by the voters of Santa Cruz prior to 
annexation of undeveloped land to 
the City. Present do not require a 
vote of the citizens for any an- 
nexation. . 

The Annexation Vote Coalition 
is circulating the initiative in 
response to City plans to annex 
three large, undeveloped County 
areas to the City. One of these 
areas, the North Coast and 
Uplands Area, which includes the 
Wilder Ranch, has been the 
subject of heated debates all year. 
Developers have planned to turn 
the beautiful land bordering High- 
way | north of Santa Cruz into a 
city of 33,000 people. In order to 
proceed they require that the land 
be annexed to the City of Santa 
Cruz, so that city taxpayers will 
bear the costs of such services as 
water, sewers, schools, streets, and 
fire and police protection. Op- 
position arguments have focused 
on the costs versus the benefits of 
annexation and development, and 
on the degradation of a unique 
area of natural beauty. 

The two other areas planned for 
annexation are the Branciforte 


chairman of the Riverside City 
Community Relations Committee. 
He is a consultant to the Ford 
Foundation Minority Education 
-rograms, a member of the 
National Academy of Science’s 
Committee on Minority group 
participation and the Oak Ridge 
National Labortory’s committee 
on minority undergraduate 
programs. He is also a board 
member of the Race Relations 
Information Center and a trustee 
of the Children’s Television 
Workshop that has pioneered 
early education for minority 
children through programs such as 
the famed ‘‘Sesame Street.” 

To what extent the Cota-Robles 
appointment is part of a “‘set- 
tlement offer’ in the Chicano civil 
rights suit against the University is 
yet to be determined. As it now 
stands, his appointment as a Vice- 
Chancellor does not meet the 
demands made by Chicano 
plaintiffs for an Assistant 
Chancellor of Minority Affiars 
(ACMA). Chicano plaintiffs feel 
that the ACMA should head all 
minority programs on campus. 
These programs include the 
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and University areas, as they are 
designated by the city. According 
to Mike Levine, spokesman for the 
Coalition, ‘each of the areas are 
comparable to the North Coast 
Area in size, rural atmosphere, 
and natural beauty.”” Annexation 
of any of these areas will require 
majority approval in a City 
election once this initiative is voted 
into law. 

In an interview, Levine stressed, 
This initiative will not affect the 
annexation of already-developed 
lands such as Live Oak, 
Pasatiempo, and Paradise Park. 

Only voters registered in the 
City of Santa Cruz may sign the 
initiative. This includes all 
persons registered with a UCSC 
address. Tables will be set up in 
front of the dining halls and at the 
Whole Earth Restaurant during 
mealtimes. In addition petitions 
may be signed any time at the 
library and at the -Baytree 
Bookstore. In town, signature 
gathering will take place in front 
of the Cooperhouse every day, as 
well as at shopping centers on 
Thursday nights and weekends. 

The initiative will become law 
next June when more than SO 
percent of the registered voters of 
Santa Cruz vote YES. 
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Education Opportunity Program 
(EOP), Financial Aid as well as 
Affirmative Action which will be 
headed by Cota-Robles. 

In terms of power structure, 
Cota-Robles will answer to the 
Chancellor. E.O.P. Director, 
Roberto Rubeclava, will still 
answer to Lloyd Ring, Assistant 
Chancellor. King emphasized that 
these are the immediate plans and 
subject to change. 

Ring sees the Cota-Robles 
appointment as a positive move on 
the part of the University in 
regards to Chicano allegations of 
discriminatory hiring practices. 
‘We are over-utilized in terms of 
qualified people available. The 
ball game is in their park now.” 

Chicano paintiffs recognized 
that this appointment, along with 
recent affirmative action con- 
cessions, is intended to mean that 
they have no case in court, but 
their plans to go ahead with the 
court action have not been 
changed. 

Cota-Robles’ name appears in 
the Chicano comnlaint in = an 
affidavit by UCSC politics 
professor, Dr. Ralph Guzman. 
Dr. Guzman had recommended 
Cota-Robles to this University as a 
candidate for Vice-Chancellor of 
Natural Sciences, Merrill College 
Provost, and Professor of Biology. 
Cota-Robles was turned down for 
all three of these positions. 
Guzman lists a number of other 
qualified Chicano candidates who 
he had brought to the University 
who were rejected. He alleges that 
*‘some, if not all of the rejections 
were tinged with negative racial 


considerations.” See Back Page 
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Enrollment Ceiling Question 


Remains Unsettled 


By STEVE SACKS 


That the administrative 
hierarchy will largely remain 
unchanged and that plans for 
establishing a ceiling on campus 
growth have not been finalized 
were among the points to come out 
of a City on a Hill Press interview 
with Chancellor Dean E. McHenry 
yesterday. 

Questions about possible ad- 
ministrative changes were brought 
up after the announcement earlier 
this week of the appointment of 
Dr. Eugene Cota-Robles to a vice- 
chancellorship, with primary 
responsibilities for Affirmative 
Action, the Library, the Graduate 
Division and Instructional Ser- 
vices. 

Responsibility for the 
Educational Opportunity Program 
(EOP) will continue to remain with 
Lloyd Ring, who will become 
assistant chancellor for planning 
and analysis. McHenry stated his 
belief in the importance “of EOP 
and Affirmative Action being 
headed by two different men.” 

McHenry said that Affirmative 
Action is a ‘‘potentially difficult 
part of Cota-Robles’ job.” 
““McHenry noted Cota-Robles’ 
past experience as chairman of a 
program similar to Affirmative 
Action and said he thought Cota- 


German Professor Files Complaint; 


Department Responds 


By MARTHA ELBAUM 


Charlotte Gebhardt, 
Associate German _ teacher, 
recently filed a complaint with 
“Affirmative Action at UCSC based 
on her experiences with the 
Foreign Language Program 
regarding her position for next 
year. The events leading to Ms. 
Gebhardt’s letter involved John 
His, Professor of German 
Literature, who informed her of 
her status for 1973-74 in late 
January. 
ELLIS 


Charlotte Gebhardt was hired to 
teach German as a _ part-time 
Associate for 1972-73. She and 
Brigitte Kahnert, a full-time 
Associate were considered for the 
position of Lecturer (a higher, 
supervisory job) for 1973-4 by a 
Recommendation Committee 
composed of Ben Clark, language 
coordinator and John Ellis 
(German Professor).(Ms. 
Gebhardt questions whether she 
was Sctually considered by the 
Language Committee itself. ‘I 
HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY 
OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION OF 
CONSIDERATION FROM THE 
Language Committee.’’) 

In January of this year, Mr. Ellis 
informed her of the Committee’s 
unanimous decision to hire Ms. 
Kahnert as a Lecturer. Mr. Ellis 
said the Committee had based its 
decision on a comparison of the 2 


candidates dossiers (grad school 
evaluations), student evaluations, 
“word of mouth’’ (UCSC student 
opinions), and leadership ability 
(personal qualities). 


“Ms. Kahnert came out first on 


all four counts,’’ Mr. Ellis said. 
Although he said that Ms. 
Genhardt was a 
good”’ teacher, he believed there 
was a “measurable difference” 
between their qualifications for the 
job. Mr. Ellis offered to present 
the dossiers to substantiate his 
decision, but doubted this was 
legal. 


‘moderately 


Ms. Genhardt then asked what 


would happen with other job 
openings (1 full-time and 1 part- 
time). “‘We will be interviewing,” 
Mr. Ellis replied. ‘‘So you’re firing 
me,” she said. ‘“‘No, I’m not-- you 
can be a candidate.’’ (Ms. 
Genahrdt’s Associate position was 
self-terminatin 
‘*A half-time job is not regarded as 
a commitment,” said Mr. Ellis. 
According to-Ms. Gebhardt, she 
was led to believe that hers was to 
be a long-term position. 


after one year.) 


Mr. Ellis said that after hearing 


of Ms. Kahnert’s promotion, Ms. 
Gebhardt was ‘extremely upset. 

She bounced out of my office. I 
told her to come back and discuss 
it when she had calmed down.” 


Ms. Genhardt then wrote a 


letter to Ben Clark questioning 
Mr. Ellis’ treatment. 
replied to Mr. 


Mr. Ellis 
Clark’s in- 


Robles could keep the program 
from ‘‘blowing up into a constant 
headache.” 

The ceiling on enrollment, 
originally planned to be presented 
to the Regents at their May 
meeting was held over until June 
after disagreements as to the 
wording of the statement. 

McHenry said that four dif- 
ferent versions of the statement 
have thus far been written. The 
first, written by his office, called 
for no more than 7,500 students in 
1980-81 and a possibility of a 
12,500 enrollment in the 1990s. 

After editing by the President’s 
office, the proposal as submitted 
to the Regents called for a 12,500 
student population not before 
1990-91. This proposal was ob- 
jected to by Santa Cruz Assem- 
blyman Frank Murphy, who called 
a no-growth situation between 1981 
and 1991. 

The counter-proposal to this, 
made by McHenry, was for a 
12,500 studentenrollment by 2000. 

Murphy has not yet responded to 
this. In the meantime, McHenry 
said, UC President Charles J. 
Hitch became ‘Somewhat alar- 
med at losing options and 
amended the proposal to merely 
call for not more than 7,500 
enrollment by 1980-81 and leaving 
off any ultimate projections of 


See Back Page 


vestigation of the matter with a 
letter refuting Ms. Gebhardt’s 
statement that he had told her she 
was not to be rehired. 

He also explained that although 
Mr. Ellis was not actually a 
member of the Foreign Language 
Committee that he was to make 
the final decision on the Lecture 
position, he had conveyed the 
Recommendation Committee’s 
decision to Ms. Gebhardt because 
he had previously told her he 
would ‘“‘keep her informed of her 
status. I took pains to say that I 
was giving her the consensus of 
Puknat, Clark, and myself.”’ 

According to John Ellis, ‘‘All 
decisions taken on Ms. Genhardt 
were based on merit factors; all 
were based on a_ unanimous 
recommendation to the Language 
Studies Committee and were 
unanimously accepted by that 
committee. I was one person in all 
that.” 

He cited the fact that he had 
hired four women for 6 job 
openings when he had been the 
Language Committee Chairman. 
“The job Ms. Gebhardt did not get 
went to another woman,” Ellis 
concluded 

GEBHARDT 

Charlotte Gebhardt, however, 
believes that John Ellis had dif- 
ferent reasons for his actions. 

In a letter she wrote to the 
Foreign Language Committee in 


See Back Page 
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UCSC COUNSELING SERVICES: AN 


Port I: Dr. Shipley Discusses 
Psychiatric Services 


By DANIEL DOBRIN 


Counseling at UC Santa Cruz is 
offered in many forms.- Psychiatric 
services, college counseling ser- 
vices, minority counseling, 
vocational counseling, and faculty 
advising give the student a wide 
range of alternatives. One can 
| pick and choose among different 
‘services, and different counselors, 
from diverse backgrounds, and 
find those that prove most helpful 
and most appropriate for one’s 
needs. 

All the different services have 
one common aim-- to assist any 
student who feels that he or she 
could benefit from discussing 
what's on their mind with another 
person. Within this common 
framework, each counselor tends 
to have a slightly different idea 
about what his own role is in 
helping others. 

Barbara Shipley, MD, head of 
Psychiatric Services, states that 
this Service gives students one 
source to talk over what’s 
bothering them. “Therapy”, she 
says, “involves working together 
with the student so that we both 
can gain a wider, deeper un- 
derstanding of who he is.” 

Psychiatric Services are funded 
and administered through the 
Health Center. The psychiatrists 
here work in close cooperation 
with college counselors and 
student counseling groups, such as 
Connections. 

Psychiatrists, counselors, and 
the campus ministers meet 
together once a week to discuss 
what they are each doing, and to 
go through administrative matters. 

Counselors say they enjoy their 
easy access to one another. They 
feel that this enables them to help 
each other to do their jobs better. 

Dr. Shipley holds a full-time 
position on the Health Center's 
staff. Her work is supplemented by 
several psychiatrists in the 
community who work here part- 
time. All are trained M.D.’s who 
have specialized in psychiatry. 

“Psychiatric Services should 
and does form a fairly large 
proportion of what the Health 
Center has to offer.”” says Dr. 
Shipley. ‘College is a time when a 
person’s physical ailments are 
relatively few, compared with 
other times in his life. But 
emotionally it's a very trying time. 
It's a time when a person must 
come to terms with himself and 
put together some kind of coherent 
understanding of what he is, what 
ie wants, what roles he is suited 
or.”” 


During the year, approximately 
ten to fifteen percent of the 
students make use of Psychiatric 
Services. 
have had to wait as long as two 
weeks if they want to see a par- 
ticular psychiatrist. 


Sometimes, students 


“Like people anywhere else,- 
students here often have to cope 
with enormous amounts of 
depression. They usually manage 
to break out of it. But we deal with 
a lot of crisis situations and I think 
its important to do whatever we 
can to prevent students from 
hurting themselves or others.” 

Since UCSC opened in 1965, two 
enrolled students have committed 
suicide; one last year-and one the 
year before. Last year, there were 
twelve known suicide attempts. 

The suicide rate here is lower 
than the average at other 
universities. Nationally, each year, 
about one college student in five 


thousand will commit Suicide. > 
About seven to ten students in 


5000 will attempt suicide. 


Psychiatric Services, here offer 
goal-limited therapy. Students 
who have used the service paid an 
average of three visits. 

“One or two visits can often be 
very helpful.”’says Dr. Shipley. ‘‘A 
student can become aware of some 
pre-conscious patterns that are 
bothering him, or connect up some 
missing links. His increased self- 
understanding sometimes helps 


. the student to get on with what he 


wants to do.” 

Dr. Shipley was asked whether 
the Psychiatric Service has ever 
committed a student involuntarily 
to a mental hospital. 

By law, a person can be com- 
mitted involuntarily only if he is 
threatening another person’s lite 
or his own in an immediate way; 
Then, he can be put on involuntary 
hold for seventy-two hours. 

There has been one student 
involuntarily hospitalized since 


UCSC opened seven years ago, 
according to Dr. Shipley. 

“This was a case where the 
student was a distinct threat to 
himself and to others,’ Dr. Shipley 
said. 
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“Sometimes, about once a year, 
we confront a case where a 
student’s behavior is threatening 
to himself and others, and the 
student does not see himself as 
needing medical treatment. The 
college is put in a situation where 
it must treat the student’s actions 
as an administrative matter, even 
though the student’s behavior 
might stem from _ psychological 
upsetness.”’ 

“If the student would rather 
have administrators treat it as a 
behavioral matter, then he can do 
If ther is some sign of 
psychiatric condition we can add 
in the alternative of a medical 
umbrella. This sometimes lightens 
his situation.” 

The problem that UCSC 
students come up against are 


about as baried as can be 
imagined. 4 ; 
“Students can bring in any 


problem they want to.” says Dr. 
Shipley.. ‘“We’re here to work with 
him if he thinks that two heads 
might be better than one.” 

Dr. Shipley was asked if she 
nad aly voservations to make on 
the kinds of: difficulties that 
students frequently confront. 

“Santa Cruz attracts a lot of 
highly talented people.” she said, 
‘A particular student who is a- 
bright, creative person will often 
take longer to get himself or 
herself together. He needs time to 
try out different kinds of roles. It 
takes him longer to come to a 
sense of himself because he isn’t 
Satisfied as easily. 


~ “Often there is a lot of anxiety 
and depression because a student 
feels that he exists for the 
University and not for himself. 


“After being funneled through a 
system for so long, a student may 
think he is here to fit into this 
system, and that he deserves 
nothing better. He needs a chace 
to develop a sense of what he is 
entitled to and not entitled to, 
what he is responsible for and not 
responsible for. He needs a sense 
of his own worth before he can 
clear through personal brush and 
try out new things.” 
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Part II College 


Counseling 


CoHege Counseling did not exist 
at UC Santa Cruz until 1969. “Up 
until then’, said Bonnie Ring, 
Merrill counselor, “it was assumed 
that if you had a community, you 
didn’t need counseling.” 

At that time, the provosts 
decided that faculty advising alone 
was not able to meet the needs of 
the students. Four half-time 
counselors were hired -- one for 
each college. Now the service 
employs 8 full-time and 4 part- 
time counselors, serving each of 
the eight colleges. Two are 
minority counselors, recruited to 
serve EOP students, and the black 
and Chicano community. All the 


counselors, however, serve a wide 
range of students. The distinction 
between college and minority 
counselors will probably be 
dropped next year. 
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Bessler & Omega Enlargers-Up to 4x5 Negatives 
Fully Equipped Film Developing 
and Finishing Rooms 
Now enrolling for Summer Classes 


Facilities Professionally Maintained 


| $2/hr. of $25/monthunlimited use | 
: 9/week unlimited use) 
" 1%-10pm every day except monday & tuesday. i 


115 Maple St., Santa Cruz, California-95060 
Call (408) 427-1520 I 
richard gordon-joe levine-helen wallis : 
| 
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The College counseling service is 
paid for entirely out of student 
fees. It exists for the benefit of the 
students. Each year, about a 
quarter of the students make use 
of the service. 

Dick Cahoon, Coordinator of 
Counseling, sees the aims of the 
service as three-fold. First, the 
service is there to give individual 
counseling to any student who 
feels he or she could benefit from 
it. Second, the service offers group 
counseling to students. 

Third, as menibers of their 
respective colleges, counselors can 
help make the college a better 
place to live and work in. This can 
mean advising provosts, faculty 
and R.A.’s on matters affecting 
the students, taking part in college 
activities, or spnsoring things like 
rap sessions or peer counseling 
groups. 

Each counselor is a member of 
one of the colleges, and has his or 
her office there. The central 
counseling office, housed in the 
Health Center, serves as a link 
between counselors, as well as a 
place to make appointments. 

Counselors meet frequently with 
one another both formally and 
informally. “We have to be 
supportive of each other to do a 
good job.” says Bonnie Ring — 

Counselors come from a variety 
of backgrounds. Some have 
degrees in psychology, others in 
social welfare or other fields. All 
are trained for clinical counseling. 
Education, experience, and 
personal qualities are all con- 
sidered when selecting counselors. 

“We try to keep a balanced 
staff’, says Cahoon, “with a 
variety of people and a variety of 
philosophical approaches to 
counseling. We don’t want to 
push one particular approach or 
method.’ Bonnie Ring agrees. 
“The autonomy here is super.” 

Each counselor has a somewhat 
way of defining what it is he or she 
tries to do. 

What are some of the problems 
that students here confront 


frequently? What could perhaps 
be done to make UCSC a better 
place to go to school? 


See Next Page 
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Counselors Look at UCSC 


Student Life 


In\ responding to these 
questions, the different counselors 
touched on several common 
themes, 

The concerns and problems of 
students here, like those of people 
anywhete, cover a vast range. 
Counselors were understandably 
reluctant to generalize about their 
experience in a way that would 
pigeonhole people into categories. 

The homogeneity of the student 
body was frequently mentioned. 
More so than at other state 
schools, students here are for the 
most part young, white, 
Californian, and affluent. Some 
counselors suggest that this can 
create unusual pressures to 
conform, and can _ alienate 
minorities, poorer students, or 
older students from college life. 
They feel that exposure to a 
diversity of people and diverse 
attitudes makes for a more healthy 
college experience. 

‘There’s a hell of a lot of 
loneliness and isolation among 
minority students here,” says Lee 
Harvey. ‘‘Within some of the 
colleges, students feel cut off from 
their cultural ties. The kind of 
social outlets they were used to 
before aren’t available here. 

‘‘Another problem’’ Harvey 
adds, “‘is the stigma attached to» 
being an EOP (Educational 

“Opportunity Program) student. 
This just isn’t a problem here -- I 
know that at Oregon EOP 
students have to cope with the 


same ning: 


Photo by R. Blodgett 


DICK CAHOON | 
- Coerdinator of Counseling 
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“This stigma 
attached to minority students as a 
whole, whether or not they are 
special admits. People should be 
aware that EOP, and _ special 
admissions programs recruit a 
cross-section of people--Anglo, 
Asian-American, Mexican- 
American and Black. 

UCSC students are also an 
academically select group. By the 
time they get here, many have 
become accustomed to receiving 
awards and recognition for 
scholastic achievement. Being’ 
throne in with a group of such 
students, and being reatea no 
different from anybody else, can 
sometimes be a rude _ shock. 
Displeasure with one’s self that 
arises from this can persist 
throughout a student’s college 
career. 

“There aren’t many awards or 
accolades given out here,’ says 


Bonnie Ring. “I think students — 


enjoy getting these things.” 

“A lot of people on the outside 
have misconceptions about 
UCSC.” says Lee Harvey. ‘‘They 
think students just come up here 
and lay on the redwood trees. On 
the whole students here are pretty 


becomes — 


From Page Two 


goal-oriented. ‘There's a lot of 
pressure on students who are 
pursuing their own goals, or 
handling conflicts with the goals 
that their parents have set up for 
them.” 

Often students are brought 
down by feelings of loneliness, 
friendlessness, alienation, inability 
to get across to others. These 
feelings are perhaps no more 
prevalant here than at other 
schools. Still they can be par- 
ticularly painful in the setting of 
the small, intimate, cluster college. 

“The promise of community 
attracts a lot of people to this 
school.”” says Dick Cahoon, “But, 
‘commumity’ doesn’t 
automatically happen just 
because you have 700 students and 
40 faculty members and a set of 
buildings. People have to be 
willing to work at it; to invest 
some time and take some risks.’ 

One counselor cited the lack of 
office space for student 
organizations and the lack of 
meeting and gathering places in 
the colleges. Others mentioned 
that students are sometimes 
disappointed to discover that their 
peers aren’t as friendly as they had 
hoped. The college coffee houses 
were universally praised for the 
role they play in building college 
communities. 

“We'll probably see more of 
these kinds of successful ventures 
in the future.”” says Cahoon. “I 
think the colleges become better 
communities as they grow older, 
and get a better sense of them- 
selves.” 


‘“‘We need some centralized sort . 


of place like a student union for 
students to make contacts with one 
another,” says Lee Harvey. “This 
isn’t to say that the college concept 
is a bad thing. But students here, 
particularly minority students, 
need more social outlets than the 
colleges have been able to 
provide.” 

Most counselors felt that drug 
abuse problems had gone down in 
the past few years. “I think that 
since the novelty wore off,’’ says 
Jack Sidman, “‘students have been 
able to handle drugs more 
responsibly.” 

All four counselors interviewed 
commended Connections, a 
student-run peer counseling 
organization, for the service it has 
performed for the campus 
community. 

On the whole, the counselors 
think that the problems students 
face here do not differ markedly . 
from the problems in the same age 
group, in school or out. 

‘Judging’ from what I’ve read 
and seen,” says Bonnie * ‘ing, “‘and 
from my own personai experience, 
I would say that the years from 18 
to 25 are the most stressful. 

“Depression is a prominent 
experience of this time. You have 
an enormous number of choices to 
make, and these can be very 
trying.” 

Morale seems to be high among 
counselors—while being in- 
terviewed, many would volunteer 
information on how much they 
enjoyed their jobs. 

“Counseling enjoys a favorable 
image these days,’”’ says Bonnie 
Ring. “‘There’s no longer the 
notion that you are sick if you seek 
therapy. The counseling service is 
paid for by the students and 
anyone who could benefit from the 
service should use it, even if the 
problem may seem trivial to him. 
Oftenjust the chance to share 
feelings you have with someone 
else can really be helpful.” 


[Writer’s note: The quotes above 


were taken from interview notes 
and are not exact.] 
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W atergate 


Part IV: } 


It’s just possible that Richard Nixon may go down in history as the first 
U.S. President to be impeached and convicted. He seems to be doing his 
best to ensure that nothing short of impeachment will produce material 
evidence of his complicity in the Watergate affair. 

Although he has on several occasions promised ‘‘full disclosure’’ of all 
Whitehouse information relevant to Watergate, Nixon insists that he will 
not testify before Congress or federal Grand Juries because he is 
protected by executive privilege. And for the first time since he has in- 
voked the term, he is probably using it correctly. One of the basic points 
of the Constitutional separation of powers (checks and balances) is the 
President’s right to perform the executive function without interference 
from Congress or the courts except in cases of extreme impropriety or 
malfeasance. Without such an understanding, the Executive could be 
called to account for every minor decision—in effect nullifying its ability 
to act at all. . ; 

But in the case of Watergate, Nixon appears to be guilty of both 
impropriety and malfeasance at the very least. In such cases, the proper 
method for calling the President to account is impeachment. Im- 
peachment is not the same as conviction. It is simply a statement by 
Congress that the situation has gone beyond _ business 
as usual and that the President’s behavior is now open to legal 
examination by the Congress and possible prosecution by the Senate. 

Nixon cannot legally even be questioned until he is impeached. 
Recently the existence of recorded lee of discussion about Watergate 
between Nixon and John Dean have come to light. Such obviously 
relevant material evidence cannot be subpoenaed by Congress or a 
Grand Jury until Congress begins impeachment proceedings. In fact, it 
is unclear whether or not they can be subpoenaed until after Nixon is 
officially impeached and facing trial before the Senate. Nixon’s 
Watergate shenanigans may give him the singular honor of making new 
Constitutional precedents in the area of impeachment procedure. 

Whether or not Congress will go so far as impeachment is another 
matter. For the Democrats, impeachment would be a mixed blessing. 
Although it would no doubt tarnish the image of all Republicans, the 
Democrats would probably have to face an incumbent Agnew in 1976 
and they would probably just as soon keep the pressure on Nixon right up 
to the next election. On the other hand, the impeachment of the 
President might open up enough of a crisis to undermine even Agnew. 
Some high government officials are already suggesting that if the last 
election was “rigged” Agnew should not become President and we 
should have some kind of interim coalition government until ’76. 

Also some Republicans, particularly those associated strongly with the 
“old money,”’ do seem to be working hard to disassociate themselves 
from Nixon and they might support an impeachment vote. Ultimately, 
however, the question of impeachment depends less upon the short range 
political goals of the two major parties (or anyone’s desire for truth) than 
upon the ruling class’ interpretation of which position on impeachment is 
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Impeachment and a Role for the Left 


more conducive to the reestablishment of public confidence in the office 
of the Presidency. 

In this sense, Watergate emphasizes the importance of the State as a 
regulating mediator of competing interests in capitalist society. In so far 
as he was trying to maintain a genocidal war in Southeast Ag and destroy 
the left that was opposing him (Ellsberg and the 60 page ‘“‘Gestapo”’ plan 
from Dean’s safety deposit box), Nixon may have been simply “‘stret- 
ching” the usual modus operandi of the U.S. ruling class. Imperial 
foreign policy and suppression of the domestic left are hardly original 
creations of Nixon or the ‘‘new money.” But when Nixon and his crew 
went so far as to guarantee their personal political success by ripping off 
the Democratic party (and the bourgeois press) they clearly went too far. 
By destroying the ability of the State to perform its real function of 
mediating between competing capitalist interests (“new money” vs. “‘old 
money” for example), Nixon’s Watergate operation undermines the 
ability of the capitalist State to present itself as mediating fairly between 
the interests of all classes in society. : 

Watergate has gone a long way toward this unmasking of the class 
nature of the bourgeois State. The ruling class is faced with a difficult 
decision of how best to protect or re-establish the ideology of a neutral 
State ‘‘above class interest.’’ Despite any desire they might have to oust 
Nixon and the ‘‘new money” forces behind him, they face a dilemna 
which the politicians reflect in a more superficial way—people find it 
hard to separate the man, Nixon, from the office. Impeaching Nixon to 
save the Presidency (read: bourgeois ideological hegemony) may turn out 
to be a little like bombing a village in order to save it—a pyrrhic victory 
at best. 

Although we can’t predict what the ruling class will do left to its own 
dilemna, it does seem possible to lay out: a strategy for the left on 
Watergate. We should demand and struggle for the impeachment of 
President Nixon. We should work for impeachment because ‘it is the only 
way we can get the complete truth about Watergate, because it is the only 
way we can bring Nixon and some of the more fascistic elements of the 
bourgeoisie under some control, and most importantly, because during 
the process of the struggle we could engage large numbers of people 
around the issue of the class nature of the bourgeois State. 

Finally, it is not so important what short term effect our work has on 
the ’76 election, or the position of the Democratic or Republican parties. 
The point is that impeachment of the President would cause the kind of 
political and ideological crisis that opens people up to serious con- 
sideration of new ideas and possibilities. Watergate may not be typical of 
American politics, but it certainly opens up some of its fundamental 
problems. We have to develop a socialist left that is capable of un- 
derstanding those problems and oeeneg serious alternatives to corporate 
capitalism and the bourgeois State. If we don’t, the crisis of even a 
Presidential impeachment 
will quickly slide into despair, cynicism, and apathy for most Americans, 
including ourselves. 
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“NOTHING MORE IS NOTHING LESS ” -nacn Levine 


Editor: 

This University is in the process 
of losing many excellent people as 
a result of administrative 
callousness and bureaucratic 
befuddlement. 

One of these, who I have had the 
pleasure of taking a class from, is 
Page Smith. The influence that 
Dr. Smith has exerted upon UCSC 
has been tremendous. hiviys one 
to abandon the conventional ways 
for new and innovative ideas, Dr. 
Smith set the course for this entire 
school into unexplored areas of 
education and away from the more 
traditional, business-like at- 
mosphere of most universities. 

Page Smith, as Cowell’s first 
provost, was once told that he was 
a necessary evil in that position. So 
every morning he would look at 
himself in the mirror and say, 
“You are evil, but are you 
necessary?’’ One day his answer 
was no, so he resigned as provost. I 
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would suggest this cours’. for the 
administration of this university. 

The administration’s purpose is 
to serve the students. When their 
actions lead to the _ forced 
retirement of such a man as Page 
Smith, among others, they have 
done the students a grave and 
irreparable disservice, and thus 
have ceased to perform their 
function. 


Name Withheld 
on Request 


Editor: 

I saw no response to the article 
and editorial in the City on a Hill 
Press regarding the article on birth 
control and the statements by the 
administration. Perhaps women 
are so accustomed to such 
statements that they don’t even 
notice! At some point in time you 
will decide you don’t like it. If the 
female staff and students were to 
become dissatisfied with the status 
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of women on this campus then 
something could be done. 

As far as I can determine, even 
though it is not illegal, the 
disbursement of various methods 
of birth control is controlled by 
one man. Despite the 
dissatisfaction among the women 
students, no action has_ been 
undertaken to change the practice. 
All the other campuses either 
furnish or know that the services 
are readily available. 

Birth control is  society’s 
problem—it is not something to be 
handled by the women alone. I 
would suggest another push for 
this to be voted upon by the 
students and paid for from the 
registration fees. 

It is difficult to understand the 
Chancellor’s holding on to an 
introjected value and forcing it 
upon 47 percent (Registrar: Spring 
Quarter of the — student 
population. 


Mae Leta Hilliard 
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‘Ms. California’ Pageant 
Challenges Tradition 


Summer has arrived in the resort town of Santa Cruz, and with the 
annual influx of tourists there will once again be the city’s most 
celebrated event—the Miss California Pageant scheduled June 24 
through July 1. 

Every season for more than SO years, each county selects from the 
yearly crop of hopefuls its prettiest young woman to be offered in 
pageantry. Arriving in Santa Cruz, she will be paraded and adored in a 
setting of ‘‘the grand show.” She will be scrutinized for desirability of her 
physical characteristics, with minimal attention to personality, intellect 
and talent. 

As competition progresses, each contestant will sacrifice her 
uniqueness of character, dignity and self-respect for the sake of a beauty 
crown and scepter. All are willing to bow under, the male ideal of the 
“‘perfect’’ woman, limited in individuality, passive‘in attitude, anxious to 

lease, docile and ready to withstand exploitation of their bodies and 
judgment of their worthiness as members of white middle-class society. 

Contestants will resign themselves to conformity of action, thought and 
appearance, knowing in advance that only one will rise to success, 
eligible to reign as Miss California through forfeiture of her own personal 
freedom. 

It is the free choice of these women to enter the contest. 

It is also the choice of Santa Cruz feminists to oppose the pageant, on 
grounds that judgment of women’s bodies is a form of debasement that 
reflects upon the image of all women, reducing our lives to trivia, 
ignoring important economic, political and social problems women 
everywhere are struggling to overcome. 

For these reasons, Santa Cruz County NOW (National Organization 
for Women) has organized a counter-pageant to take place the same 
weekend as Miss California’s coronation June 29-July 1. 

Feminists throughout the state have been invited to participate in rap 
sessions, a rally, parade and counter-pageant ceremony designed to 
satirize the Miss California show. 

NOW activities will begin with registration at 3pm June 29 at Santa 
Cruz YWCA, 303 Walnut Ave. Housing is available through pre- 
registration, which is due by June 15 and may be obtained by writing 
pageant co-coordinator Kathy Malley, 236 21st Ave, telephone 476-5915. 
Those persons who need housing will be asked to donate $1.50 to cover 
coordination expenses. 

Interested women are encouraged to bring musical instruments, 
decorated vehicles, placards, banners and costumes, and to organize 


’ talks and skits on problems and achievements of particular concern to 


women in their county. 

At 8 pm Friday, an opening program of slides and films will be 

erga in a get-acquainted session, to be followed by a march past 
anta Cruz Civic Auditorium, where Miss California preliminary 
competition will be underway. 

There are no plans to harass contestants, since they are not the object 
of our protest. It is systemized degradation of women through a pageant 
organized by and for men that we challenge. 

On Saturday, June 30, while Miss California hopefuls drill for ‘‘a 
spectacular statewide color telecast” of final competition, California 
feminists will march in a parade down Santa Cruz Garden Mall. 

Format of the march will be similar to the Miss California annual 
parade—with one exception. Instead of cheesecake smiles and demure 
appearances in an auction of beauty, we will.wear the banner of MS, to 
demonstrate positive goals and bring our objectives before the public in a 
manner both humorous and serious. 

For example, marchers might include a “‘Ms. Underpaid,” illustrating 
limitations of women in employment; ‘‘Ms. Herstory,” a portrayal of 
intelligent, aggressive and talented women who shaped the past; or ‘‘Ms. 
Scrubwoman,”’ a contrast of myth and reality for the women who work at 
home (without pay). 

After the parade, marchers will gather at San Lorenzo Park to hear 
speakers, skits, music and poetry, to engage in consciousness-raising and 
to rebel against the traditional judgment that women are a properly 
inferior sex, sentenced by God and man to a subordinate life. Florence 
Kennedy, head of the Feminist Party, is scheduled to speak. 

All interested persons may attend the counter-pageant ceremony, to 
begin at 8pm at Santa Cruz High School auditorium. Included will be 
staged presentations of costumed representatives, illustrating handicaps, 
goals and progress of women in today’s social, political, religious, 
cultural and economic systems. et the pa t is called a ‘Ms. 
California” counter-pageant, no one will be judged or crowned, for this is 
the very thing we oppose. 

The title selection of ‘Ms. California’ has caused some legal reper- 


__ cussions. Organizers from Santa Cruz NOW have been threatened with 


possible legal action if plans for the pageant are carried out. Sur- 
risingly, opposition did not come from Miss California officials, but 

m sponsors of another “Ms. California” production in Hllywood. 

Ms. Malley, Santa Cruz coordinator, received a letter last week 
notifying NOW that a production of Ms. California was first organized in 
1972, with plans proceeding for eventual staging of a ‘‘Ms: America” 
pageant. Current “Ms. California” is Yvonne Ewald of Buena Park. 

.E. Marzouk of Mark E. Productions, producer of the Hollywood 
contest, ‘said exclusive rights to the Ms. Beauty pageant have been 
granted to R.J. Gross and Associates of Burbank. 

Marzouk said if Santa Cruz NOW does not abandon plans for its 
counter-pageant and continues to use the Ms. title, legal action will be 
taken against the Santa Cruz group. 

Ms. Malley has announced plans will continue, with the title of ‘‘Ms. 
California Counter-ageant.” In addition, protest will be extended to the 
Hollywood pageant, whith has commercialized the feminist term “Ms.” 
in the same exploitive manner used for the annual Miss California 


* contest. 


NOW will continue to resist threats from Mark E. Productions, which 
advertised for its contest in “‘Daily Variety” last year by requesting for 
“SO beautiful ladies, 18-25, single or married,” thereby classifying the 
pageant as one similar to the annual Miss California production. — 

Ms. Malley said any injunctive action by Hollywood organizers will be 
met with res’ , and that a NOW lawyer will notify Mark E. 
Productions of the Santa Cruz counter-pageant title. 

Commercialization and manipulation of women, whether the title is 
“Ms.” or “‘Miss,”’ will be equally protested by feminist women. 
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Blacksnake: A New 
Addition to the 


Meyer Oeuvre 


BY CHRISTOPHER SCHNEIDER 
Russ Meyer’s latest picture 
“Blacksanke” is a true winner. I 
went to see it on the strength of 
“Beyond the Valley of the Dolls’ ”’ 
reputation, and I was more than 
satisfied. If this funny, gutsy, sexy, 
beautiful-to-look-at, shaggy dog- 
type film in an indication of 
Meyer’s style, I’d like to say that 
we have a film maker on our 
collective hands with a talent 
equivalent to Sam Fuller’s (the 
man who brought you “Pickup on 
_ South Street,” “Shock Corridor,” 
and ‘The Naked Kiss’’). 

From its prologue on, 
‘“Blacksnake”’ shows itself to be a 
gorgeous piece of Hollywood 
nonsense. In the prologue, a vapid 
hero-type English lord (a man of 
the 1800’s with long 1970’s-type 
sideburns) tells his uncle that he’s 
taken the job of an assistant 
overseer on a small Caribbean 
island, where the plantation slaves 
are so much in the power of their 
white mistress that they’ve never 
heard of the Emancipation act. 

He plans to go in disguise, 
demonstrating for the uncle a 
Cockney accent that would pass in 
a summer stock production of 
“My Fair Lady,” to find out what 
has happened to his brother, who 
married the plantation-owner and 


hasn’t been heard of since; the 
uncle rejects this plan, but 
acquiesces when the young lord 
reminds him of a promise that he 


made to the lord’s dying father, to 
look after the boy and aid him in 
his pursuits. 

This is the sort of pseudo- 
Daphne Du Maurier never-never 
land in which “Blacksnake”’ is set. 
Note: I don’t remember the names 
of Meyer’s cast of unknowns, and, 
since the picture left town, there 
are no ads to consult for cast lists. 

The island, the young lozd 
discovers, is under the contro! of 
the former-whore plantqtion 
owner, who uses, among other 
things, her whip called 
“blacksnake.”” She has a fat, 
sweating white overseer who is 
impotent and a black, homosexual 
sidekick who primps, wears 
Napoleon-type outfits (complete 
with laurels for his brow), and, in 
the Franklin Pangborn/ Mischa 
Auer tradition, gets all the best 
lines. (Example: when the young 
lord, full of his innate intelligence, 
remarks to the sidekick ‘“‘Up your 


Peach Farm: 
Neither the Cream 
nor the pits 


Peder Jones’ Uncle Frank’s 
Peach Farm is a loosely structured, 
semi-surreal musical review about 
one American family, the Peaches, 
reuniting after years of separation 
at Uncle Frank’s spread in Three 
People County, Tennessee. Not a 
heavy premise. As presented here 
over two May weekends, the play 
served mostly as a showcase for 
comic performance, dazzling 
stagecraft, and good musicianship. 

Before it ever opened, people 
connected with the show were 
reminding their potential audience 
that this wasn’t ‘“‘heavy theater” 
and didn’t want to be, but would 
be a lot of fun. When the show 
opened, it transpired that the 
script was not terribly funny and 
the songs quite forgettable. But it 
was fun to watch, and the reasons 
are interesting. 

For one thing, performances: 
it's hard to imagine a show in 
which Tim Sapunor wouldn't be 
worth watching. The same may be 
said for Susan Kampe, whose 
dance duet with Todd Moore in 
“Fast Women” as a certifiable 
highlight. Moore himself, as Uncle 
Frank, was equally a joy, and 
Charles Duncan as a 
hypochondriac Peach provided 
some of the best moments. 

And design: every aspect of John 
Amiratti’s set was well-chosen, 
well-made, well-placed: The stage 
was funny before the actors came 
on, and stayed funny as the set 
moved, changed, adapted. 
Amiratti chose strong emblematic 
elements for his freeways, farm, 
peach orchard, telephone ap- 
paratus. The performers 
responded well to the set and the 
numerous special effects. 

As for the script, though, it was 
a tough one to sit still for. Jones 
likes intentionally unfunny bits, 
which are nice when there’s in- 
tentionally funny stuff to offset 
them. Too often, there wasn’t. At 
times, audience enjoyment was 
more like relief when the cast kept 
things from being as bad as they 
might be. ‘Sea to Shining Sea” 
was a lowpoint: “Joint the ar- 
my/don’t ask why...” the sort of 
clubby, facile liberal joking that 
was a cliche long ago and is really 
cloying at this point. 

That the actors kept the show 
moving under such burdens is to 
their credit. Occasionally Jones 
rewards them (and us) with some 
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pratfalls, nightclub staginess and 
insane improvisation he’s always 
wanted to do, were there. In other 
plays it would have been inad- 
visable, but Peach Farm was a play 
on which he could hang a lot of 
that energy without endangering a 
playwright’s achievement. 

Which is not to accuse him of 
lacking depth: the inclusiveness of 
his staging demanded careful 
pacing and handling of individual 
roles, two elements only shortly 
supplied by the script. Again, he 
came through. 

Sonny Moon and the All-Stars 
were a great band: tight but not 
slick, funny, clean-sounding, 
involved with the play. 

With a less rambling, less 
frequently disappointing book and * 
song roster, the Peace Farm people 
might have done even better. As it 
was, they did some of Peder Jones’ 
work for him, smoothing over 
sophomoric flab in the script and 
giving his ear for harmless smut 
and good silliness a boost. In the 
end, they did more than justice to 
his picture of a drunk technocracy 
where the American flag is ‘no 
tougher than your average TV 
dinner.” -Charlie Haas 


FESTIVAL 


“This program is a musical gift 
to the community of Santa Cruz” 
stated Barbara Ortega, senior at 
UCSC and executive director of a 
concert festival of international 
music and dance which will be 
held on Sunday, June 10. The 
production will be staged in the 
Performing Arts Building of 
UCSC; curtain time is 8:00, and 
will feature the music and dance 
from Africa, India, China, Latin 
America and Polynesia. Bill Moore 
will narrate. 


CHAMBER SINGERS 


The University Chamber 
Singers will perform two concerts 
on Friday and Saturday, June 8th 
and June 9th, at 8:30 pm in 
UCSC’s Performing Arts Concert 
Hall. Both concerts are sponsored 
by UCSC'’s Board of Studies in 
Music and are open to the public 
at no charge. 

Works to be performed include 
Johannes Ockeghem’s ‘‘Missa Au 
Travail Suis,"’ Cudio Monteverdi's 
‘““Madrigals of Love and War,” 
and a series of French Chansons 


from the 16th and 20th Centuries. 
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Ken Keegan Volvo is a new import dealership 
in an old place (previously Dewy Eastman). 
We are currently stocked with fourty small, 
indiscreet, non-polluting, economical used 

imports. All ranging in price from $200 to 
$13,600. 100% financing available. Come 
,_ in and see_ ys! 


Ken Kee 


“Mon-Sat: 9-7:00__ 
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Arnheim 


“I See,” Said the 
Blind Man 


by Martha Elbaum 


Problem: Change triangle | to 
triangle 2 by moving only 3 dots. 
Can you do it? (Answer at end of 
article). It requires some 
“thought.” But what kind of 
thought? 

You have to see the triangles in 
terms of simple design com- 
ponents. Without this ability to 
mentally move the dots, no 
amount of geometrical facts or 
intellectual theories could solve the 
problem. 

This process of thinking with 
our eyes (or seeing with our brains) 
is called Visual Thinking—a 
phrase coined by Professor 
Rudolph Arnheim, Harvard 
professor and author in the field of 
Aesthetics who lectured to a large 
crowd of UCSC students last 
Thursday night under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on 
Arts and Lectures. 

With the aid of slide examples, 
Arnheim presented his theory that 
all thoughts have a ‘‘visual 
skeleton.”’ He refuted the popular 
belief that the senses can only 
perceive particulars (i.e. objects) 
while the intellect can draw 
generalities from the raw material 
of such particular experiences. 
Instead, he stated, intellectual 
thought is actually inseparable 
from visual (or sensual) per- 
ception. 

This is even ingrained in our 
language—we say ‘‘I see’’ when we 
understand, and we speak of 
gaining a new “‘perspective’ on a 
situation. 

The essence of creativity and 
learning is to be able to re-orient 
the mind’s perspective. Picasso did 
this in his sculpture of a baboon 
whose head was a toy VW bug. 
When he saw the toy car, he 
remembered the image of an 
animal head (or vice versa) and so 
derived a completely new function 
for the object by seeing it in a 
different way. 

Visual thinking is also in- 
strumental in simplifying complex 
concepts. Arnheim’s example was 
the system of blood circulation in 
the heart. Most textbooks present 
a semi-realistic drawing of a heart 
which is too complex to present the 
system of blood flow simply, and is 
too simple to show the com- 
plexities of an actual heart. A 
drawing by Swiss artist Paul Klee 
explained the heart’s circulation 
simply and specifically with a 
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figure-8 system of arrows crossing 
at the heart. This visual image is 
more comprehensible to the brain 
than an attempt at photographic 
realism. The mind simplifies 
complex images found in the real 
world, and such simplifications 
can be used toward more effective 
teaching of basic concepts. 

The communication of visual art 
is based largely on its ability to 
transform intangible thoughts into 
concrete physical properties. 
Direction and strength of line can 
convey an emotion that is hard to 
express through language. Our 
eyes have a language more ex- 
pressive and sensitive than our 
brains could ever devise. 

The idea of art therapy is based 
on the wisdom of our visual sense. 
A lot of unspoken feelings emerge 
in abstract designs. Arnheim 
showed two examples of his 
students’ images of ‘‘Democracy.”’ 
One was a group of many different 
symbols enclosed in a common 
box. The other was a cellular-like 
structure of interdependent 
shapes. Both drawings’ expressed 
different definitions of a word that 
is vital to mutual understanding. 
The mental-visual images each of 
us has behind every printed word 
are important factors in the 
potential effectiveness of human 
communication. 

Children have always exploited 
the potentials of visual images. 
Their fantasies become real in a 
world of their own creation. Ar- 
nheim’s,example showed a child’s 
drawing of divers under a ship. All 
perspectives were visible from one 
viewpoint (like Cubism)—the 
people on the ship as well as the 
divers underwater. Only in an 
unreal, visual world could such a 
scene occur. The drawing is the 
physical embodiment of the child’s 
thoughts, i.e. visual thinking. 

Arnheim professed that visual 
thinking goes on in all fields— 
mathematics (the word “‘five’’ and 
the number ‘‘S”’ only represent the 
image of S objects), literature 
(words describing human images) 
and music (the vision of sounds in 
musical notation). 

The lecture ended with a 
rhetorical question: if thinking 
and seeing are inextricably in- 
tertwined, can the blind think? 

Arnheim's theory of visual 
thinking is expanded in his new 
book, Visual Thinking. 
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-OFFERING: A FULL LINE OF NeW AND USED 
CARS TRUCKS, AND RECREATIONAL VEHICLES... 


DAILY RENTALS Too! 


PARTS AND SERVICE. DEPTS CPEN 7:30 


TO 5:00 WEEEDAYS. 
2 PARTS DEPT. OPEN 9:00 To NOON SATURDAYS, 


‘| Credit by prior arrangement. 
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Human Makes Incredible Photographs 


Photographs by Jerry 
Uelsmann, an internationally 
known creator of photographic 
art, will be on exhibit June 15 to 
July 15 at Gallery 115, 115 Maple 
Street in Santa Cruz. Gallery 115 
is open from noon to 6pm 
Wednesdays through Sundays. 

In conjunction with the opening, 
the artist will be present to meet 
guests and the general public at a 


reception Sunday, June 17, from 8: 


to 10pm. Refreshments will be 
served. 

Uelsmann, whose work has been 
widely exhibited and published, 
has had one-man shows at The 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City, and The George 
Eastman House in Rochester, N.Y. 
His work has appeared in such 
trade magazines as Camera, 
Infinity, and Aperture, as well as 
in numerous popular magazines 
including Life and ESQUIRE. 

Gallery 115, a relatively new 
gallery in Santa Cruz, plans to 
present various photographic and 
painting exhibits during the 
summer months. The gallery also 
offers classes and workshops in 
photography. For further in- 
formation call 427-1520. 


Monday thru Saturday 
8am to 43°pm 
Factory arian’ Service 
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$4.95. day + 7¢ a mile 
20% discount to service cus- 
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backpacks, sleeping bags, 
thoots, sox—and a whole lot 
more. great values at 
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UCSC TRACK MEET RESULTS 


Here are the results of the All-UCSC Track Meet, held on successive 
Friday afternoons, May 25 and June 2. (Only the top _ finisher in each 
event are listed.) 


CROWN 182.5, 
ROWN—182.5 pts. 
Long Jump* | ae MERRILL—88 
High. Jump* : : 

: P ane STEVENSON—56.5 
50-yard Dash 716 
John Watson—7—S.5 séconds 
100-yard Dash* 
Andy Nevitt—Cr—10.3: 
200-yard Dash — 
Ken Kondo—Co—20.8 
440-yard Dash 
Andy Nevitt—Cr—S4.3 
880 Run* 


crag More—c2078 finalstandi 


Randy Jolly—M—4:55 

aie ngssoccer 
Randy Jolly—M—10:40.5 Bozo’s—Crown—11 pts. 
3-mile Stevenson/Cowell—S&C—10 
Rene) Ss aa V & Merrill—V&M—8"”2 
-mue ir Pi —Crown—3'/ 
Alex Lichtner—M—10:06.5 ai EME 

880. Relay 

Egan, Nevitt, Allayaud, Skinner—Cr—1:41.2 

Mile Relay 

Thomas, Weiss, Layton—S—4:06 

Medley Relay 

Weill, Thomas, Mahler, Layton—S—4:05.6 

Distance Medley Relay 

Spodick, Chunpes, Lichtner, Jolly—M—12:46.8 


BIG BIKE 
TOP FINISHERS 


Commuter Class; | lap, 2.2 miles 
1. Todd Hirozawa 9:17.9 
2. David Sdusjord  9:32.0 
Over-the-hill-Gang 2 laps 4.4 


Giant-Size SPORTS CALENDAR =. 


1. Ole Christensen 18:12.6 
SATURDAY, JUNE 9 << oe 2. Stan Phillips 19:13.7 
Recreational Bike Ride. Meet at Bay and Mission St. at 9am. Destination YotShoes 3 laps 6.6 miles 
will be decided then. All UCSC students welcome! 1. Mark Jansen *  24:35.6 
, SUNDAY, JUNE 10° 2. David Duncan 24:42.0 
Fencing tournament in fieldhouse all day. 


PENTATHALON WINNER (highest accumulation of points from events 
marked)—Craig Moore 


fo) 


Py 
3. Bob Muzzy — 25:05. 


==Final Intramural Standings == 


(top three teams in each division) 


WOMEN’S SLOWPITCH SOFTBALL 


Slaughterhouse-Five Strikes Again—V—S-0 
Wombats—K resge—3-2 
Hit or Ms.’s—Appl. Sci.—3-2 


MEN’S SLOWPITCH SOFTBALL 


Eastern Division 

Unconditional Release—Crown—9-0 
Kat-O-Nine Tails—V—7-2 
Gramsci’s Gremlins—Kresge—6-3 
Western Division 

Selma Bears—Stevenson—8-1 

Left Nostril Repicked—Merrill—7-2 
Fastballers—Cowell—7-2 

Redwood Division 

Dog BreatCowell—8-1 

Fowel Bowels—Stevenson—8-1 
Pooted. Newts—V—S-4 

Mountain Division 

Rosey Palms—Merrill—6-2 


COED SLOWPITCH SOFTBALL 
Redwood Division 
Leftover Breath—Cowell—4-1-1 
Cow Paddy Whackers—Merrill—4-2 
Gnu Ewe—8—4-2 


Mountain Division 

Chosen Few—Merrill—S-1 

Crowning Glory—Crown—S-1 

Master Batters—Stevenson—3-2-1 

Sylvan’s Last Gasp—Stevenson—S-3 PLAYOFF: Chosen Few, 11, Crowning Glory, 5 

San Pedro Blades—Cowell—S-3 CHAMPIONSHIP: Chosen Few, 18, Leftover Breath, 


SEMIFINALS: Unconditional Release over Dogbreath, 6-0; Selma Bears 
over Rosey Palms, 9-4 * 
CHAMPIONSHIP: U.R. over Bears, 11-8 


UNDAES 0 
Restaurant has! Whole Earth 
also has lots of fresh vegetar- 
ian dishes. ; 

Whole Earth Restauran 
tbo to ‘the Bookstore, UCSC 


mon-_tri: 10 to 8. 
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‘EWROPE-ISRAEL—AFRICA 
student flights. Inexpensive studen 


B camping tours throughou Europe, 
Reaeke, andl Mexico. Official SOFA 


ohare figs, inctelon saucer 
and or Beat. * ve 
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wi687 Sen Vicente Bivd. ne..4 217 Cathcart St., Santa Cruz 
Ais le: BOPP 477-0670 


‘Tel: (212)826-6669, 826-0966. 
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LONG HAIRS GET THEIRS 


editorial by Dana Yarak, sports editor 


DATELINE HOUSTON -- Junior High School footbaH coach Tony 
Simpson speaks at a conference of Texas football coaches and deplores 
the outbreak among young athletes of long hair, calling for pressure 
perhaps even international recognition trom his speech (whicn was 
pee up as a feature by the wire services), links the outgrowth of long 

air with homosexuality, moral breakdowns, and says that the way the 

young people are wearing their hair these days should be enough to 
“scare the Chinese and Russian Communists.” 

He says that short hair is a sign of male discipline, and states: 


c 
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™ “Without self-discipline and respect for authority, you have an un- 


controllable problem among the youth with drug abuse, crime and sexual 

ersion. And this describes the U.S. in 1973.” Mr. Simpsom bas 
reportedly been forced to take his phone off the hook in response to the 
deluge of comments that he has received since his statements were 
released. 

Since most of the comment that we have read in the Bay Area press in 
reaction to the statements of Coach Simpson have been uniformly 
negative, in the kind of half-baked liberal whine that has become the 
standard of the American press these days, we felt it was encumbent 
upon us as sports journalists to make some comments of our own about 
this whole business. 

First of all, we would like to applaud Coach Simpson for having the 
courage and, well you just have to call it “‘guts” to stand up on an issue 
that is sorely in need of a spokesman. In these troubled times, when one 
cannot even turn a page or change a channel without hearing some drivel 
about Watergate, Watergate, Watergate, it is refreshing to see someone 
who has not lost his head, who still has the presence of mind to dig in and 
continue working on the real issues that need attention in this country, 
like President Nixon said in his speech. Long hair is one of those issues, 
as is welfare and the increase of people trying to use Blue Chip Stamps to 
mail letters. 

While we agree with Coach a in theory, we must take issue with 
him on certain points. For eraep ie, he implies that to shear the nation’s 
youth would promise an end to drug abuse, sexual perversion, and crime 
(some of those categories overlap, we realize). While this is certainly a 
lofty goal, oné perhaps worth shooting for in future years, we think that 
Coach Simpson perhaps does not realize the severe economic impact that 
the elimination of these vices would have. 

To end drug abuse is to invite economic disaster. Organized crime has 
been one of the only business structures to consistently show yearly 
profits over the last precarious decade, and its frequent and generous 
contributions to needy charities and government o cials cannot be put 
in jeopardy. In addition, new industries that have burgeoned as a result 
of the new drug fad would be very hurt by a decrease in drug use; the 
failure of these businesses could very well drag the rest of the country into 
a depression resembling the one in the 30’s, where many people lost their 
jobs and some even had to wait in bread lines for a cracker or a mug of 
tepid soup. These industries include the manufacture of beads, candles, : 
incense and way-out clothes and posters that are the very staples of the 
“counterculture.” This is not even to mention the diastrous effect this 


-would have on the creative machinery of Madison Avenue, who have 


found in the drug culture a virtual gold mine of catchy new jargon, flashy 
psychedelic art ideas, and fresh ‘‘in” ideas that help to sell anything from 
odorless deodorant to make-up for dogs. continued next page 
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As for the suggestion of cutting down on the increase of sexual per- 
version among the youth, why the economic repercussions would 
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anything but wreak havoc on the very ramparts of our society. The 
difficulty with his solution is that it comes to late in the development of 


5 berate all th d the halls of Wall Street and into th ieee a. Bese young people; the problem must be nipped in the bud, before it is 
ts editor patie SrAtnetice: Simenn:: ano coaches a fanice high school team, nL gl reap, = allowed to spread. Coach Simpson shows himself to be an astute an- 
should be well aware that sexual perversion and abnormality is highest t thropologist in his assertions that only in the animal kingdom is the male 
2 ony among junior high school athletes, who would be most affected by a oe x naturally endowed with the showiest exterior, and that the same trend in 
Saaaiie hair mandate. If these kids were to lose interest in sex because of their Zrrulcat nr ar Paar seep AIAG #8 lier Si saaghcpap prcnnet 
coal amt new short hair, the results would be catastrophic for pornographic to th th bl pecker fad raatld he kindoet 
ich was theatre owner and massage parlor entrepreneur alike. One has only to oO the youth pro ae scabies Pe eo on ae e kin sy 
1 of long walk down the streets of San Francisco on any given weekday to see DE ee ae taken y t bes ire 0 i es s, pge the 
way the scores of these oversexed young junior high schoolers, disguised as iis em be ral it Ra cach . 4 ae: are shou. bi their ae 
ough to middle-aged executives im. double- blazers, coming in and out of eliminating the problems of the s and restoring the country to t le 
these sstablishments with sheepish smiles on their guilty little faces. days when a war was a war and a president of the United States didmt 
States In short, we feel that Coach Simpson’s ideas come too late to do tear abhaes peel eee long-haired reporters snooping around 
un 
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UFWU Rallies for Strike and Boycott 


By MARY BETH LIBBEY 


As the United Farm Workers 
Union strike of tavle grape 
growers in the Coachella Valley 
enters its second month, the 
organization braces itself for a 
fight whose outcome may 
determine whether it will continue 
to remain a major force in the 
unionization of this country’s farm 
laborers. 

The history of the present 
struggle begins with the signing of 
the first contract ever negotiated 
by UFWU with grower Lionel 
Steinberg on April 1, 1970. The 
signing of similar contracts with 
the remaining grape growers in 
this fertile valley lying in the 
southeast corner of California, 
quickly followed. 

On April 14 of this year, those 
contracts expired. A week before 
all but two growers broke off 
negotiations with UFWU 
representatives. It became ap- 
parent then that the growers had 
other plans for the organization of 
the laborers in their fields. The 
Teamsters Union arrived in 
Coachella. 

It was not long before Cesar 
Chavez, Director of the United 
Farm Workers, read the hand- 
writing on the wall. At a meeting 
held the day before the expiration 
date, more than 1,000 members of 
the union voted Chavez full 
authority to call the union out on 
strike since the growers obviously 
had no intention of renewing said 
aoreements. 

Like clockwork, on Monday, 
April 16, the first work day atter 
the UFWU contracts were no 
longer binding, Ralph L. Cotner, a 
spokesman for the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, an- 
nounced that twelve Coachella 
growers, producing 83 per cent of 
all grapes in the valley, had signed 
with his union after two days of 
negotiation in nearby Palm 
Springs. 

The terms of the new Teamster 
contract allowed for a pay increase 
from $2 per hour to $2.30; as 


compared to the raise of $2.40 an - 


hour demanded by UFWU. The 
fringe benefits, however, seem to 
be comparable between the two 
contracts although analysis is 
difficult at this point. Rey Huerta, 


_ picket captain in Coachella 


UFWU office explained, ‘We 
have not seen one Teamster 
contract. It is very difficult for 
anyone to get a hold of one and 
until we see one we can only 
assume that the workers haven’t 
seen one either.” 

However, of clearly major 
consequence for worker and 
grower alike is the Teamster re- 
institution of the labor contractor 
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system. Under the UFWU con- 
tract, a hiring hall was utilized 
which eliminated the traditional 
labor contractor who promises to 
supply the grower with a certain 
number of workers and is paid 
accordingly. He then compensates 
the work crew. 

The elimination of this system 
has long been the objective of 
UFWU. George Meany, President 
of the AFL-CIO; in his statement 
of April 18 pledging $1.6 million to 
Chavez’s union for strike benefits, 
called the revival of this device 
“the most reprehensible part of 
the Teamsters deal.” 

The initial call to strike in mid- 
April brought about 300 
‘‘huelgistas’’ (strikers) to the 
UFWU standard. Because of the 
scarce funds to pay strike benefits, 
however, the Coachella ‘strategy 
was to rally the support of those 
workers still on the job by staging 
work slow-downs. In this way the 
loss of money still injured the 
grower although it still allowed the 
workers to maintain an 
economically stable position and 
did not cost the union a cent. 

Now that Meany has pledged 
additional funds, ‘the ranks of the 
strikers have been steadily 
growing. The AFL-CIO funds have 
enabled the small union to in- 
crease payments to workers from 
$25 per week to $75. The Friday 
night rallies in the city park are 
growing. New AFL-CIO organizers 
and representatives of many 
sympathetic locals, including 
dissident Teamsters, mount the 


_ faded bandstand to pledge support 


in the form of organizing ex- 
pertise, cash and_ in-kind 
donations. 

Meanwhile, as visiting sup- 
porters come and go, those who 
live and- work cn_ the fields 
surrounding Coachella, continue 
the strenuous and often tedious 
work of a labor struggle. This week 
the grapes are due for harvest. 
Almost 2,000 migrant workers will 
arrive to join the present labor 
force numbering 3,000. This must 
be the time when the UFWU 
proves not only to the Coachella 
growers but also those in the 
northern vineyards of Arvin- 
Lamont, Delano, Lodi, and Fresno 
that they have the kind of support 
which will cause fatal financial 
losses to growers. 

A home visit campaign is being 
conducted by Chavez and AFL- 
CIO organizers to try to increase 
the base of support and explain 
the labor situation to the incoming 
migrants asking them to move on 
to jobs in other industries in the 
north. 

Huerta sees the growing 
numbers as telling the story. ‘““The 
growers were betting on the 
Teamsters breaking up our union. 
Now they realize their mistake. 
There are hundreds of people on 
the picket line. It is too late for 
them now to pull out without 
losing face but there is an escape 
clause in the Teamster contract if 
work is disrupted.” , 

It is also hoped by union ot- 
ficials that the second facet of the 
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struggle, the consumer ‘boycott of. 
all table grapes and non-UFWU 
head lettuce, will act as further 
impetus for growers to alter their . 
present position. \ 

National boycott activities are 
being conducted now in almost all 
urban areas. Safeway has ‘been 
singled out as the main target \for 
the farmworkers’ campaign since 
it is the largest producer of lettuce 
in the country. 

With the economic pressure 
mounting on both ends of the food 
production process, the union 
hopes to gain the leverage they 
need at the negotiating table. 

The summer boycott campaign 
for this area will be conducted 
through the UFWU San _ Jose 
office. All interested persons 
wishing to volunteer their time ate 
asked to contact Larry Tramutt at 
292-4651, 637 Locust St, San Jose. 
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ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


June 13 [Wed.}—Final date for 
filing theses with the Graduate 
Office for all masters and doctoral 
degrees to be conferred upon 
completion of the current quarter. 
Office of the Graduate Division. 
—Instruction ends. 

—Final date to file petitions for 
CHANGE OF MAJOR/- 
COLLEGE to be effective the 
following quarter: Office of the 
Registrar. 

—Final date for filing Intention to 
Register for CONTINUING 
students for Fall 1973. Office of 
the Registrar. 

—Last day to DROP a course: 
Office of the Registrar. Fee $3. 
—tLast day to file petition for 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE for current 
quarter: Office of the Registrar. 
—Final date to file petition for 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 
(current quarter): Office of the 
Registrar. Fee $5. 


June 14-16 [Thurs—Sat}—Final 
Examinations 

June 17 -[Sun}—Commencement 
June 18 (Mond}—Quarter ends 
—Final grades from Instructors 
due: Office of the Registrar. 
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FALL REGISTRATION 


- 


If you plan to register at UCSC 
for the Fall Quarter 1973, com- 
plete and file your intention to 
register card no later than 
Wednesday, June 13, 1973. The. 
cards are available at the College 
offices and the Gradate Division 
office. Students in the following 
categories are not to file an in- 
tention to register for Fall Quarter 
at this time: 

1. Students with an Intercampus 
Transfer application on file for 
Fall 1973. 

2. Students who have announced 
their candidacy for June or 
September graduation. 

If you are not returning to 
UCSC for the Fall Quarter 1973, 
notify your College of your plans 
and arrange for your future 
readmission. 


Bavarian Imports 


Sales-Service-Parts 
Specialists in\Service for 
Audi, 
BMV, 
Mercedes, - 
Porsche, 
Volkswagen 
73's now in Stock 


Ne River St. 
. 423-8088 


STUDENT CARDS 


All continuing undergraduate 
and graduate students who intend 
to register for Fall. Quarter 1973 


are to retain their Student Cards - 


for use during the 1973-74 
academic year. There is a $3 fee 
for replacement of the Student 
Card. 


MED SCHOOL 
TEST DEADLINE 


The registration deadline for the 
September 29th Medical College 
Admission Test is September Ist. 
Students planning to take the 
MCAT this fall will have to 
register during the summer—the 
beginning of the Fall Quarter ’73 
will be too late. Applications are 
available at the Placement Center, 
Room 358 Applied Sciences, or by 
writing to: 

MCAT Registration 

The American College Testing 
Program 

PO Box 414 

Iowa City, Iowa. 52240 


SHARE YOUR 
TREASURES 


Don’t throw out those reusable 
items that you can’t take with you! 

Proceeds of the sale on June 23 
go to the AFSC Fund for the relief 
of Vietnamese War Victims—both 
North and South, and we welcome 
contributions. ‘‘White Elephants” 
and art objects are especially 
saleable, clothes have lowest 
priority. 

Please take items to 118 Miles 
Street or call Vicki Oswald, 
College V, at 423-5499. or 688-6831 
for pickup. 


CALENDAR 
FALL QUARTER 


July 30-Aug 24 [Mon-Fri]— 
Registration for CONTINUING 
graduate and undergraduate 
students for Fall Quarter 1973. 
Late fee $25. 

Sept. 19 [Wed}—Quarter begins 


Sept 20-23 [Thurs-Sun]— 
Orientation 

Sept. 24 [Mon]—Instruction 
begins 


ANNEXATION PETITION 


Volunteers for signature 
gathering and office work may 
contact Mary Arand (103 GALEN 
House, Crown) at x4161, or Mike 
Levine at 476-7789. Volunteers 
need not be registered voters to 
help. 


SIUpeNt Seruces 


340 FIFTH AV 


Student Rail Pass - 
international Student 1D Card: 
Youth Hostle Cards ‘ 
Domestic & International Fl 


Round Trip & 1 Way 
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SPRING FLIGHTS 


Hebe 17 
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SUMMER SCHEDULE 


June 22-August 21 
[ 26-Sept 1 or 14 


1 
Sept 14 
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DRAMA 


“KEEP TIGHTLY CLOSED IN A 
COOL, DRY PLACE” by Megan 
Terry, directed by Franklin 
Abe/10-10:45 pm/Cowell A- 
Frame Bldg./Admission 2Scents 


LECTURE 


SIR FRED HOYLE: “The Life 
and Work of Nicolaus Coper- 
nicus’’/8-10pm/CLASSROOM 

Unit I, Room 2/Admission Free 


DANCE 


Music by. ‘‘ACE,’’ UCSC 
students/9pm-lam/Cowell D.H./- 
Free 


DRAMA 


‘A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE” by TENNESSEE 
Williams/Directed by Charles 
Matthews, College V senior/8:30 
pm/Barn Theatre/Students $1.50, 


¥ general $2/Through Sunday, June 
10 


EXHIBIT 


PHOTOGRAPHY/Toni 

McElrath, ROME/Coffee House 
Gallery, Stevenson 
College/Running through June 23 


© @eFRIDAY, JUNE 8e ee 


MUSIC & DANCE 


ROCKIN’ RAGA, based on the 
novel ‘‘Siddhartha” by Hermann 
Hesse/Words and Music by 
Michael Shapiro/8:30 pm/College 
V Dining Hall/Free 


CONCERT 


UNIVERSITY CHAMBER 
SINGERS/Ed Houghton, con- 
ductor/8:30 pm/Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/Free (Concert also 
Saturday, June 9, same info) 


~y. 


Call or Come by after 3:00 pm. 


Round trips....... 
To Orient $350 
To Mexico $160 
June 16.... 


San Francisco to 
New York- $85 


Depart from LA or Oakland. 
Arrive in Paris or Brussels 
$289-299 round trip 


Available to UCSC Students, faculty, staff, and immediate family. 


. DRAMA 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST” /A comedy 
by Oscar Wilde/Produced and 
directed by Janet Dodson, College 
V Aesthetic Studies senior/8:30- 
10pm/Perf. Arts Theatre/Students 
$1.00, general $1.50 (Through 
Sunday, June 10, same info) 


@eeSATURDAY, JUNE 9ee0@ 


EXHIBIT 


ROBIN GREY, College V 
senior/Recent works of paintings, 
drawings, batik/Through the 
17th/12-S pm/Saturday through 
Thursday, or by appointment, 427- 
1988/Reception will be Saturday, 
3-6pm/All Welcome/Exhibit in 
Merrill Baobab Rm. 


FAIR & JAMBOREE 


Dead Cow Leather Fair and 
Country Jamboree/Salz Tannery, 
1040 River St./10- 
Spm/Leathersale, crafts, live 


music, natural food and fun/Also 


Sunday 
@ee SUNDAY, JUNE l0ece 


CONCERT 


Carl Fravel & the Electronic Music 
Co-op: “A collection of new 
music”’/3 pm/Perf. Arts Concert 
Hall /Free 


FESTIVAL CONCERT 


MUSIC AND DANCE from many 
lands (Senior project by Barbara 
Ortega)/8 pm/Perf. Arts Concert 
Hall/Free 


‘@eeMONDAY, JUNE lieee 


LECTURE 


MARGO ST. JAMES: 
‘“‘Prostitution’’/8 pm/Charles E 
Merrill Room/Free/Will speak on 
organization, and‘ 
decriminalization of her profession. - 


CONCERT 


STUDENT RECITAL/8 pm/Perf. 
Arts Concert Hall/Free 


@eeTUESDAY, JUNE 12ee0e 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


ROY BAILEY, US Geological 
Survey, Washington 
D.C./“‘Evolution of Long Valley 
Caldera, California’/4 pm/Room 
16S, Applied Sciences/Free 


@eeWEDNESDAY, JUNE 13¢¢ 
DRAMA & MUSIC 


TWO FRENCH PLAYS: “La 
Farce de Maitre Pathelin” from 
the 15th Century, and ‘‘La 
Lacune” a 20th Century comedy 
by lonesco/Music: a cantata 
‘‘Orphee’’ by Rameau/Voice, 
harpsichord, cello, — violin/- 
Presented by Le’ Treteau 
d’Essai/Extensive program notes 
in English will be provided/8:30 
pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/Free 


eeeTHURSDAY, JUNE l4ece 


CONCERT 


Carl Fravel & The Electronic 
Music Co-op: “An Electronic 
Sound Image in a Landscape’’/All 
Day/SOUTH OF Perf. Arts 
Bldg./Free 


DRAMA 


“OUR TOWN’’/Community 
Service Project/8 pm/Barn 
Theatre/Free (through Sunday, 
June 17) 


MOVIE LOG 


MONDAY, JUNE 11 


YANCO (Spanish/Eng sub)/8 pm/Merrill D.H./Free 


T UESDAY, JUNE 12 


BUCHANAN RIDES ALONE/7:30 pm/RIDE LONESOME/9 pm/- 
COMMANCHE STATION/10:30 pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/$1.00 


Guest filmmaker, Penelope Spheeris & her films: I DON’T KNOW 
(Winner Monterey Film Festival 1970), BATH/NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION CENTER (about Concentration camps in the 
U.S.)/HATS OFF TO HOLLYWOOD (her latest film)/8 pm/Thimann 
Lec Hall 3/$1.00 


« 


” CHANCELLOR 


From Front Page 
enrollment altogether.” 

On other items, the Chancellor 
said he doubted that expense 
allowances for the maintenance of 
University House (the Chancellor’s 


official residence, University 
maintained and owned) would be 
trimmed, in the wake of an 
Assembly Ways and Means 
recommendation to cut the 
allowances for all such houses by 
10 percent. 

McHenry now spends less than 
his counterparts on every other 
campus and noted that he might 
be in disfavor for putting them in 
an uncomfortable light by 
spending so much less. He said he 
was “astonished at the size” of 
some of the other chancellor’s 
house budgets, noting that some 
have ‘“‘full-time staffs of three 
domestic and gardening em- 
ployees. 

“My only full-time domestic 
help,”’ he said, “is my wife.” 

On the firing of Ronald Arroyo, 
recently confirmed by McHenry, 
the Chancellor stated that Arroyo 
was “‘plainly miscast in the role of 
handling financial matters.” He 
added that Arroyo ‘probably 
could do a counseling job quite 
well” and admitted that Assistant 
Chancellor Howard Shontz made 
‘ta serious oversight in failing to 
give specific warning.” 

McHenry also admitted 
speaking to Shontz before the 
firing and telling Shontz ‘You're 
his supervisor and have to make a 
decision.” ; 

Arroyo, McHenry noted, “tried 
his case in the newspapers.” 

Negotiations are proceeding 
with the Santa Cruz Metropolitan 
Transit District, McHenry said, 
citing that the reason why a busing 
referendum for an increase in fees 
has been delayed. ‘ 
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adequate funds,” the Chancellor 
commented. ‘‘No other part of the 
‘district is required to cough up 
$3.50 a quarter to obtain service.” 

State monies for construction of 
College VIII will not be approved 
this year, McHenry. indicated. 
There is still a possibility that 
approximately $49,000 will be 
appropriated for working 
drawings. 

Both the Senate and Assembly 
approved a reduced version of the 
Library Unit 2 complex. The 
University had _ originally 
requested $7.2 million, that was 
trimmed by the Governor to $3.4 
million. . The Senate Finance 
Committee approved $2.8 million; 
Assembly Ways and Means agreed 
to $2,830 million 

Without state monies con- 
struction of these facilities will 
probably not go _ ahead, 
McHenrysaid, noting that state 
approval would be required even if 
gift funds were being used. 

Funds apparently will be 
received for College VII, a fire 
station, building alterations, 
utilities extensions around the 
northern perimeter of the campus 
and for planning and working 
drawings of the proposed physical 
arts complex. 


COTA-ROBLES 


From Front Page 


Chicano plaintiffs are pleased 
with the Cota-Robles appointment 
in spite of the uncertainty which 
exists concerning his actual role in 
the power structure. 

Cota-Robles feels that he is 
going to have a strong impact at 
UCSC especially in regard to 
minority affairs: 

“I plan to contribute extensively 
along these lines and give some 
leadership both on this campus 
and to the entire UC system.”’ He 
plans to take an aggressive role in 
the administration.and will ‘‘deal 
with strength and be able to 
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Gebhardt 


-From Front Page 


May (with copies to Affirmative 
Action and the Committee on the 
Status of Women) Ms. Gegnardt 
asked that she not be considered 
for any position for 1973-74. ‘I 
have lost desire to continue here as 
a language instructor, as I feel that 
it will only lead to further tension 
and friction between myself and 
Mr. John Ellis.” 

Ms. Gebhardt then proceeded to 
elucidate her grievances relating to 
Mr. Ellis’ actions. According to 
Gebhardt, Mr. Ellis told her last 
Spring that she was not hired as a 
full-time Associate because he 
could rely on her in a part-time 
position, since she already lived in 
Santa Cruz, whereas Ms. Kahnert 
demanded either full-time or 
nothing. He commented, hwever, 
that the notion of a full-time 
career and any participation in the 
‘neurotic world of men’ was 
incomprehensible to him. He 
wondered why women weren’t 
content to remain at home and 
have children. In Mr. Ellis’ words: 

“It is a wasted opportunity if 
women take over the male notion 
of a ‘career’. (In rebuttal, Mr. 
Ellis stated that he was offering a 
“personal pat on the back for 
someone who was disappointed”’ 
rather than stating an unequivocal 
philosophy. ‘“‘She has distorted 
my remarks,” he said. 

Ms. Gebhardt’s letter con- 
tinued, ‘‘More recently Mr. Ellis 
told me that he indeed hired 
women--for — the language 
program-- as he felt women have 
softer, more pleasant voices and 
also seem to be more vocal than 
men. Needless to say, I questioned 
him on these statements.” 

Last January when Mr. Ellis 
informed Ms. .Gebhardt of the 
decision to recommend Ms. 
Kahnert for the Lectureship, she 
said she was ‘‘surprised, but’ not 


Black Snake 


From Page 6 . 

behind the furniture, and we only 
recognize him because of the 
lord’d midst of the battle ex- 
clamation.) Meyer stages this 
scene with great visual with, 
showing people jumping back and 
forth through the top of the 
picture’s frame to emphasize the 
chaos of the situation. 

All this and more is given us by 
Meyer, with good humor and a 
real fealing for what is effective. 
He also gives us one of those 
hilarious ‘‘morally uplifting’ 
endings that he used in ‘Vixen’ 
and “Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls.” After the uprising slaves 
have captured the plantation 
owner and beaten her with 
‘“blacksnake,”’ a voice-over tells us 
that such violent racial prejudice is 
a thing of the past and the picture 
fades into the first of a series of 
interracial couples in various 
stages of undress, running through 
the fields in slow motion. We also 
learn of the many improvements 
modern living has brought to the 
Caribbean (while the screne 
flashes pictures of signs for 
Colonel Sanders, MacDonalds, 
and various motels.). 

These and other things in 
“Blacksnake’’ go beyond the 
boundaries of “‘good taste,” but 
Meyer shows much skill in 
presenting them. He isn’t, on the 
evidence of this one picture, a 
serious artist as well as a cinematic 
prankster (as is Fuller), but that 
too might be revealed if we set it in 
perspective with the rest of his 
films. In the meantime, 
‘‘Blacksnake,” if it ever reappears, 
is a film entirely worth seeing. 


upset. No one had ever told me 
that my teaching might be un- 
satisfactory. In fact, last Spring 
both Mr. Clark and Mr. Ellis were 
cnceutnelle Ms. Gebhardt also 
noted that 15 students this quarter 
had asked her to conduct a non- 
scheduled, no-credit course. 
According to Committee member 
John Hummel, 10 letters were 
received protesting the ter- 
mination of Ms. Gébhardt in the 
German department. 

Ms. Gebhardt disagreed with 
the appraisal of her dossier and 
believed that ‘‘there should have 
been an interview by the whole 
committee before any decision was 
reached. ‘‘I was hired on the basis 
of my dossier originally.” 

“When I asked why (about the 
decision), I was given no concrete 
reasons, instead, I was only told 
my student evaluations and dossier 
weren’t ‘that good’ and that I just 
had to leave such decisions up to 
‘competent people.’’’ 

In closing, Ms. Gebhardt wrote, 
“I would like to say that I do not 


Soph. Lit. student needs ROOM to 
RENT in house near downtown 
Santa Cruz starting Fall Quarter. 
Call John at 426-9178 


HORSE for 

gelding, '2 Arab, ‘2 Morgan, 9 yrs. 

Good looking, spirited, responsive, 

er trail horse. $350. Call 423- 
35 


YARD SALE: Cameras, surf- 
board, antiques, furniture, 
records, art supplies, hand-made 
clothes. All day Sat. & Sun. June 9 
& 10. 520 Wilkes Circle. 


FOR SALE: Stuffed easy chair. 
$8. Brick and Redwood board 
bookcase (5'/2’x3’)}—$8. Ask for 
Dale. 429-4115, evenings. 


House for SUMMER RENT: 3 
bedrooms, large yard, near beach, 
bus, and UC. $225. Phone 426- 
2873, Laurie or Bob. 


Male UC Davis Student needs 
SUMMER HOUSING near UCSC 
starting June 20. Will share house 
or apartment; prefer nicer place. 
Up to $100/mo. Call Scott collect 
at 916—758-2517. 


Ride wanted to MEXICO CITY 
after June 18 for one or two people, 
share driving and expenses. 
Contact Steve or Poppy, 427-1299. 


CHICAGO: ride needed to. June 
15-17 or thereabouts. Can share 
gas, oil, driving, etc. Please call 
Matt at x4192. 


YOGA instruction in Hatha 
(postures), Pranayama (breathing), 
Kirtan (chanting), relaxation and 
meditation. Classic Raja Yoga 
taught by disciples of Swami 
Satchidananda. Contact: The 
Integral Yoga Institute/20 Granite 
Creek Rd./423-8366, or come by 
our Natural Food Store, 817 


Pacific. 
Seeking big, quiet room in 
PEACEFUL OUSE with) 


pleasant people. Place to read, 
write, think. Prefer country at- 
mosphere. Proximity to creek or 
ocean would be nice. Graduating 
student, mature, responsible, 
references. Need by June 16th. 
David A., 429-4264. 


People who dig KIDS wanted as 
volunteer counselors June 18-Aug. 
3 for Daycamp '73—a new and 
creative summer program. mer 
credit can be arranged. Steve, 423- 
2985S. 


SALE: Chestnut 
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want to make any accusations. 
Neither do I want to use this letter 
to try to retain my position. I do 
think, however, that others should 
be made aware of the procedural 
as well as personal difficulties I 
have encountered.” Mr. Ellis felt 
that ‘“‘Ms. G’s disavowal of an 
indicative attemp in her letter is a 
case of “Qui s’excuse s’accuse.”’ 
Sie Tater said, “I felt forced to 
resign. By showing I had not 
ulterior motives I could point out 
difficulties with Mr. Ellis.” 

Ms. Genhardt plans to take 
action, however, and has presented 
her case to the Affirmative Action 
Board on campus in an effort to 
get a full-time teaching position 
next year. The Board will meet 
with Sig Puknat and Ben Clark 
this week. 

‘‘My three-page letter was 
acknowledged by Mr. Puknat with 
a one-sentence, ‘Thank you for 
your resignation.’ ” Other action 
needed to be taken to results, said 
Ms. Gebhardt 


Special discounted JET FLIGHTS 
with 60 percent savings off regular 
fare to Europe—S flights a week. 
Great connections to India, Africa, 
the Orient, Middle East at prices 
lower than you have ever seen in 
your lifetime. Call (415) 989-2288 
or 391-9582 for brochures. 


ECSTASY is finding a small, quiet 
house. Mellow, meditating couple 
need house to rent. please contact 
Norman 476-4590. Om Shanti. 


Everite tenor SAXOPHONE with 
case, $100. 426-9142. 

Male student wants roommate 
for the summer. $58 per month, 
near bus. c/o Judy at 423-6864. 


I’m needing a ride to VIRGINIA 
or thereabout (Wash. D.C., Md. 
etc.) leaving June 16-19. I'll gladly 
share expenses and driving. Mark 
Howard. 429-4396. 


For sale: Super 8 MOVIE 
CAMERA, Cannon Zoom 250, 
10.8M827M 1:18, ex. condition, 
incl. case. $100 or offer. 427-1653, 
Liz. 

Two or three female 
HOUSEMATES needed. Prefer 
tidy, non-smokers. June 15-Sept. 
15. Convenient house near 
campus. $62.50 plus ut. Call 423- 
9134. 


STOLEN: BRIEF CASE; light 
brown leather. If not found, I 
shall have to pay the library for 
books and journals - exams are in 
1 week so I need my notes. 
Contact Cowell College Office. 


‘72 Honda Sedan Perfect 
condition. 13,000 miles - 45 mpg - 
cost over $1900 with special 
wheels. Now only $1250. Call 427- 
1459 or 423-4214 


69 VW BUG; excellent condition. 
Radials, only $750. Call Jon at 
ext. 2677. 


1971 VW SUPER BEETLE* 
42,000 miles, auto stick shift, oy 
tires, excellent condition. $1, / 
offer. Call 
Stewart 


MUST SELL QUICK! 1962 
Valiant, slant - six automatic. 
Almost everything new or in good 
condition. $350 or best offer. 
Please call - 475-3849. 


FOR SALE: ’64 V.W. Bus - runs 
fine. Engine and Trans. o.k., New 
clutch, good tires, rusty body - 
$300 or best offer before the 10th. 
Call 476-1890. 


extension 2191. 
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